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The ocean in a drop. 


mathematician, astronomer, and poet Omer Hayyam, you 

probably know that not much of his poems actually survived to 
day, and the only manuscript he wrote, lies at the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean, in Titanic. Yet, there are many books that claim to 
contain his poetry, and we enjoy reading them, without knowing 
which of the verses originally belong to him. 


l f you enjoy the rubaiyat (the four-lined verses) of the great 


Referred to as the tenth muse by Plato, Sappho is one of those 
misfortunate literary geniuses. Experts guesstimate that she had 
written 10.000 lines in her lifetime, out of which only about 650 
survive. Most of these fragments are randomly found throughout 
the text structure, making it impossible to identify which poem or 
verse they belong to, in the notoriously hard to translate hexameter 
form she famously used. 


It is out of this ambiguity that I preferred progress over perfection 
and I dared to take the liberty to feed the artificial intelligence with 
the fragments found in the archives as if they were the first lines 
she uttered. 


While this book serves as the first example of using artificial 
intelligence to complete missing ancient texts, in no way can it 
claim to make up for the literary genius of Sappho. It merely tries 
to demonstrate the linguistic abilities of artificial intelligence, fed 
with only 6,5% of data available from Sappho’s remaining words. 


If you are a professor of ancient texts or literature, please consider 
taking some painkillers before going through the pages, or simply 
don’t buy this book. 


If you, on the other hand, want to see the ripples of a 2600-year-old 
echo generated with an IQ equivalent to 160 points, this book may 
be considered an exciting experimental journey. 


Hymn to Aphrodite 
The Only Complete Work of Sappho: 


I 
Shimmering-throned immortal Aphrodite, 
Daughter of Zeus, Enchantress, I implore thee, 
Spare me, O queen, this agony and anguish, 
Crush not my spirit 


II 
Whenever before thou has hearkened to me-- 
To my voice calling to thee in the distance, 
And heeding, thou hast come, leaving thy father's 
Golden dominions, 


Ill 
With chariot yoked to thy fleet-winged coursers, 
Fluttering swift pinions over earth's darkness, 
And bringing thee through the infinite, gliding 
Downwards from heaven, 


IV 
Then, soon they arrived and thou, blessed goddess, 
With divine contenance smiling, didst ask me 
What new woe had befallen me now and why, 
Thus I had called the. 


V 
What in my mad heart was my greatest desire, 
Who was it now that must feel my allurements, 
Who was the fair one that must be persuaded, 
Who wronged thee Sappho? 


VI 
For if now she flees, quickly she shall follow 
And if she spurns gifts, soon shall she offer them 
Yea, if she knows not love, soon shall she feel it 
Even reluctant. 


VII 
Come then, I pray, grant me surcease from sorrow, 
Drive away care, I beseech thee, O goddess 
Fulfill for me what I yearn to accomplish, 
Be thou my ally. 


Fragment No. 2 


I 
[Peer of the gods, the happiest man I seem 
Sitting before thee, rapt at thy sight, hearing 
Thy soft laughter and they voice most gentle, 
Speaking so sweetly. 


II 
Then in my bosom my heart wildly flutters, 
And, when on thee I gaze never so little, 
Bereft am I of all power of utterance, 
My tongue is useless. 


Ill 
There rushes at once through my flesh tingling fire, 
My eyes are deprived of all power of vision, 
My ears hear nothing by sounds of winds roaring, 
And all is blackness. 


IV 
Down courses in streams the sweat of emotion, 
A dread trembling oerwhelms me, paler than I 
Than dried grass in autumn, and in my madness 
Dead I seem almost.] 


V 
For if to speak of love and look on thee 
One instant only were allowed me, soon 
I would be silent, gazing on thy beauty, 
And all my words would die. 


VI 
And then would I entreat thee not to smile 
At me with that sweet smile which makes me faint, 
Lest thou shouldst see my poor soul melt away 
In utter ecstasy. 


Fragment No. 3 


I 
[A troop of horse, the serried ranks of marchers, 
A noble fleet, some think these of all on earth 
Most beautiful. For me naught else regarding 
Is my beloved. 
II 
To understand this is for all most simple, 
For thus gazing much on mortal perfection 
And knowing already what life could give her, 
Him chose fair Helen, 


I 
Him the betrayer of Iium's honour. 
The recked she not of adored child or parent, 
But yielded to love, and forced by her passion, 
Dared Fate in exile. 


IV 
Thus quickly is bent the will of that woman 
To whom things near and dear seem to be nothing. 
So mightest thou fail, My Anactoria, 
If she were with you. 


V 
She whose gentle footfall and radiant face 
Hold the power to charm more than a vision 
Of chariots and the mail-clad battalions 
Of Lydia's army. 


VI 
So must we learn in world made as this one 
Man can never attain his greatest desire] 
And the much-yearned-for moment of bliss 
Is brief as a dream. 


Quoted by Eustathius of Thessalonica in the twelfth century. 
Fragment No. 4 


[The stars about the full moon lose their bright 
beauty when she, almost full, illumines all earth with silver] 


So jealous of her light stars hide in her shadow 
Only appearing when she sets 
In the dark night sky. 


Quoted by Hermogenes about A.D. 170. Demetrius, about A.D. 150, says 
that it is part of Sappho's description of the garden of the nymphs. 


Fragment No. 5 


[By the cool water the breeze murmurs, rustling 
Through apple branches, while from quivering leaves 
Streams down deep slumber] 


Beneath the branches, in soft grass, I recline, 
And, with my eyes upon the leaves above, 

I drift away in gentle dreams of love. 

The sun shines down upon my face, 

Warming me with its bright embrace, 

And I know that this is paradise. 

I am content to lie here forever, 

With the breeze and the sun and the apple trees, 
And know that I am loved by the gods. 


But eventually I must wake, 

And leave this place behind, 
Though I know I will return again. 
And when | do, I will once more 
Drink in the beauty of this place, 
And know that it is my home. 


Quoted by Athenaeus. 
Fragment No. 6 


[Come hither foam-born Cyprian goddess, come, 
And in golden goblets pour richest nectar 

All mixed in most ethereal perfection, 

Thus to delight us] 


And drink to the glory of our love, 

That lives on despite 

Time's relentlessly cruel assault. 

To your beauty and mine let us raise a toast, 

For we are two lovely flowers in 

Nature's grand bouquet. 

And like the sweetest honey our love does flow, 

Nourishing and sustaining us through everything life throws our 
way. 


So come, dear Aphrodite, and join us in celebrating 

The love that we share, that knows no bounds. 

And may our love continue to grow stronger with each passing 
day, Extending far beyond the reach of mortal lifespan. 

So that even after death, 

We will continue to be united in love's eternal embrace. 


Quoted by Strabo, early first century A.D. Panormos was a frequent 
name, and does not refer to Palermo, which was not founded in 
Sappho's time. 


Fragment No. 7 


[If thee, Cyprus or Paphos or Panormos] 

If thee, O king, 

If at all Sappho may please thee 

If in any way I may find favor in thine eyes 

If it seems good to thee to grant me what 

I pray and that prayer is no ignoble one 

that love and beautiful Aphrodite 

would visit thee at thy coming 

as once in olden time she visited Anchises 

of the stock of Aeneas and would deceive thee 
with fraudulent love that so thy heart might learn 
to love me who am all passionate 

for thee and care not for naught else 

save only thee and thy beauty. 


For if ever I gained thy love 

I should have all that I could desire 

and nothing would be left for me to pray for 

And now I will cease to importune thee with fruitless prayer 
Though shouldst thou ever come to love me of thine own free 
will 

I shall never cease to love thee in return 

And shouldst thou ever come to despise me 

I shall never cease to love thee still. 


Cited by Apollonius of Alexandria about A.D. 140. The reading is 
uncertain. 


Fragment No. 8 

[But for thee I will bring to the altar the young of a white goat] 
[and add a libation for thee] 

I will sing to thee a song of love, and gently touch thy lyre. 

I will recall all the moments we have shared, 

and the happiness that we have known. 


I will think of thee when I am far away, 
and long for thee when I am near. 


From Apollonius. 


Fragment No. 9 


[May I win this prize, O golden-crowned Aphrodite] 
If not, may I at least not be outdone by anyone here 
in the contest for beauty, which is why I pray. 

Pity me, Goddess. 


Iam not as tall as a cypress nor have I a lovely complexion. 
My eyes are far from being violet, my hair is neither dark nor 
gold. But I have learned to love what I am, and I give thanks to 
the gods for making me this. 


What I lack in physical beauty, 

I make up for in personality. 

ĮI am witty and charming, and I have a radiant smile. 
I am also confident and brave, 

and I know that I am worthy of love and respect. 


Even though I may not be the fairest of them all, 

I still hope to find the one who will see me for who I am. 
And I am confident that, one day, 

I will be crowned the winner of love. 


Quoted by Apollonius. 
Fragment No. 10 


[Who made me gifts and honoured me?] 
None but you, Aphrodite, Queen of Cyprus 


Favouring me with a graceful eye, 

You smiled and seated me by your side. 

You took my hand, and with gentle pique 
You swore that I should be your dearest love, 
Your own, and no one else's evermore. 


So now, what can I do, poor Sappho? 
What can I say, except that I 

adore you, Aphrodite, and I 

pray that I may always please 


You, and that you will never, 
Never, forsake me, nor find 
Someone you like better than 
Me, not even among the gods. 


I will do anything for you- 
Anything you ask of me, 

I will fulfill, to the best of my ability. 
Just say the word, and I will obey. 


So now, | implore you once more, 

By your immortal name, 

Do not desert me in my hour of need, 
But come to me, loving and kind, 
And save me from this pain. 


Quoted by Athenaeus. 
Fragment No. 11 


[This will I now sing skillfully to please my friends] 
Amphinomus, that stalwart mariner, 

Sailing homeward from the Aeaean isle, 

Euboea, by the rosy-fingered morn, 

With his good ship and his trusty crew, 

Named for the nymphs, the kindly and fair, 

Who watch o'er sailors, was caught in a gale 

Off the headland of Malea, far from home, 

And driven out of his course by fierce winds, 
Struggling vainly against their might. 

Now Amphinomus called to his mates, 

"Alas, we are lost! What shall we do? 

Pray to the nymphs, and to all the gods, 

That they may save us from this fate!" 

And they prayed as they clung to the ship, 
Tossed about on the dark grey sea. 

But the nymphs heard not their prayers, 

And the ship was wrecked on a rocky shore. 
The crew all perished in the waves, 

But Amphinomus was saved by Aphrodite, 

Who took pity on his plight. 

She drew him from the sea and hugged him close, 
And pressed her lips to his in a long kiss. 
"Amphinomus, my darling,” she said, 

"You shall be mine, and I will be yours, 

And we will never part again." 

So Amphinomus became the lover of Aphrodite, 
And lived with her in her golden palace, 

And was happy for all eternity. 


From the "Etymologicum Magnum," tenth century A.D. 
Fragment No. 12 


[For thee to whom I do good, thou harmest me the most] 
I hate the love that follows thy trembling feet. 
Thou lovest me not, but at my love thou art grasping, 
as the heartless thief who grasps at what he can. 
I have set my heart on fire, and it burns me still. 
I am consumed by longing for thee, and by pain. 
For when I see thee, I love thee more; 
when I touch thee, I am hurt by the very thought of thee. 
Thou has conquered me, I who thought myself unvanquishable. 
Love has done this to me, love, the worst of ills. 


I can no longer hold back the tide of longing 
that rises within me at the thought of thee. 
In spite of myself, my heart is drawn to thee 
like a moth to the flame, and I am consumed 
by the fire of my own desire. 


Yet I know that this love is doomed to bring me nothing 
but pain and suffering, for thou dost not return my love. 
Thou art indifferent to my plight, 

and care only for the power thou hast over me. 


I hate thee for the harm thou hast done me, 
and yet I cannot help but love thee still. 
Thou art the destroyer of my happiness, 
and yet I cannot turn away from thee. 


Why do I torture myself so, 
chasing after a love that can only bring me pain? 
I cannot resist thee, though I know I should. 
What power doest thou have over me, 
that I should love thee in spite of myself? 


Quoted by Apollonius and in 1914 found to be part of the poem in the 
"Oxyrhynchus Papyrus," No. 1231. 


Fragment No. 13 
[But that which one desires I] 


And what one fears is awful indeed. 
The heart is torn asunder 
When passion and terror compete. 


One thought grips the mind, 
Do I dare? 

And then the other, 

Can | bear? 


To know what awaits me 
And yet not to see 

Is this better or worse? 

To live with the knowledge 
Of what could have been 
And yet never to know 
The sweet ecstasy 

Of being in love? 


Quoted by Apollonius. 
Fragment No. 14 


[To you, fair maidens, my mind does not change] 
But I do grieve for what I have lost: 

My delight in the games, 

My rest in the evenings, 

The sound of the lyre, 

The beauty of flowers, 

And all the other things 

That I once held dear. I 


grieve for them all, 

But most of all for you, 
Whom | loved so well 

And now must live without. 


Quoted by Apollonius. 
Fragment No. 15 


[And this I feel myself] 
This I know: 

lam 

Torch-bearer of the goddess 
In the dark night. 

lam 

At her side In the burning 
Bright day. 

lam 

Her priestess In the temple, 
lam 

The one who 

Calls her name. 


Fragment No. 16 


[But the spirit within them became light 
and they relaxed their wings in rest] 

On the softest of breezes they floated 
and gentle zephyrs kissed their faces. 


Nyx emerged from the darkness, 
and the stars twinkled in her wake. 
The moon shone bright 

and the planets aligned. 


The universe was at peace 
and all was right in the world. 


From the Etymologicum Magnum 


Fragment No. 17 


[From my distress: let buffeting winds bear it 

and all care away] 

But if ever, love should quietly visit me again, 

I would not set him away from my heart, as before, 
But welcome him in as a guest, 

With sacrificing an unblemished calf, 

And with pouring over him 

A libation of honey-sweet wine. 


Quoted by Ammonius of Alexandria (A.D. 400) 
Fragment No. 18 


[Just now the golden-sandaled dawn] 

has called the rosy-fingered is here once more 
bringing light to the mortals and 

chasing away the shadows of night. 


The birds are singing and the leaves rustling 
in the gentle breeze that accompanies 
the arrival of the young day. 


All is still and at peace, until the first ray 
of sunlight creeps over the horizon 
and gilds the mountaintops with fiery gold. 


This fragment is very likely from an invocation to Aphrodite. It is from 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes' "Peace," 1174; Pollux about A.D. 180 also 
mentions it. 


Fragment No. 19 


[Her shining ankles clad in fairest fashion 
In broidered leather from the realm of Lydia, 
So came the Goddess] 


And as she drew near, the sweet smell of myrrh 
Intoxicated my senses, and I was filled 

With longing for her; for her I would have left 
My father's house and dear mother, 


I would have followed her to the ends of the earth, 
For her I would have crossed the dark dividing sea; 
All that I asked was to love her and be loved by her, 


But she, as soon as she saw me, 

Turned away and would not even speak to me; 
instead, she went to my best friend 

And took her by the hand, 


And as they walked away, I felt my heart 
Rending within me, and the arbiter of my life 
Seemed to me cruel and inexorable; 


But what can I do? 
I am powerless against 
The will of the gods, and my heart is consumed 
By the fire of love; 
So came the Goddess. 


Quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes. 
Fragment No. 20 
[Shot with innumerable hues] 


A canvas of unrivaled beauty. 

Muse of my heart, thou art all that is lovely. 
Thy form is perfect, 

and thy face is fair as summer days. 


In thee all ardors burn. 

Thou art the goal of my desire. 

My spirit longs for thee night and day. 

When shall I once again hold thee in my arms 
and feel thy heart 

beat against mine? 


Both from Apollonius. 
Fragment No. 21 & Fragment No. 22 


[Thou forgettest me] 
[Or lovest another more than you do me] 


How couldst thou forget me? I remember thee still, 
And shall for ever 

Tho' thou hast left me 

On the dreary shore 

To pine alone. 


I think of thee still 
When I see the stars 
And when the moon 
Silvers the sea. 

I think of thee still 
When the spring comes 
Bringing new life 

To the earth. 

Thou art ever in my heart, 
And I shall love thee 
For all eternity. 


Quoted by Apollonius. 
Fragment No. 23 


[You are nought to me] 
[While you will] 


We are two ships, 
Passing in the night. 
You are nought to me. 
But, you will always be 
A part of my story. 


The girl who loved you once, 
Long ago. 


From the Etymologicum Magnum. 
Fragment No. 24 


[I yearn and I seek] 

For what I do not know, 
But I feel it within me, 

This longing and this ache. 


I search and I yearn, 

For something I cannot name. 
But I feel it within me, 

This longing and this ache. 


It consumes me and drives me, 
This yearning and seeking. 

For something I do not know, 
But I feel it within me. 


I cannot rest or find peace, 

Until I find what I seek. 

This longing and this ache, 
They drive me and consume me. 


I love and I lose. I long for what isn't mine. 

I hope for what can't be. I ache for what I cannot have. 
I grieve for what I'm not. 

I cry for what I cannot hold. 

I yearn for what I cannot touch. 

I want what I cannot have. 

I need what I cannot find. 

I search for what is not there. 

I hope for what will never be. 


Quoted by Plutarch in his essay "On Restraining Anger.” 
Fragment No. 25 


[When anger surges through thy heart 
Let not thy foolish tongue take part] 


But still thy heart's contentions hold 
And thine own lips their secrets told. 
Bitter words make thee no friends 

And new Enemies with old ones blend. 


Let not thy headstrong passions rule, 
But with thy better reason cool. 

For anger is a deadly fire 

And burns the heart with vain desire. 
Thy wrath shall turn to thy despite 
And breed unrest both day and night. 


The time will come for thee to speak 
When thou hast calmed thy heart and mind. 


Fragment No. 26 


[Hadst thou wished for things good or noble 
and had not thy tongue formed evil speech, 
shame would not have shown from their eyes, 
but thou hadst spoken frankly about it] 


Hadst thou wished for wisdom and not for gain, 
thou would not have toiled 
but thou wouldst have rejoiced. 


Hadst thou done deeds such as these, 
men would have praised thee 

and not have slandered thee, 

but now they slight thee. 


If only you had asked for what is right 

and not what is wrong, 

you would not have been covered in shame, 
but with glory instead. 


But now you are neither here nor there 
and are despised by men and gods alike. 
You have brought this upon yourself 

and you have no one to blame but yourself. 


Athenaeus says that Sappho addressed this poem, to a man famous for 
his physical beauty. It has also been suggested that the lines may have 
been addressed to Sappho's brother. 


Fragment No. 27 


[Turn to me, dear one, turn thy face, 
And unveil for me in thine eyes, their grace] 


And let me stare all I want, 
into their deep blue hue. 


For they, they are the stars that guide me through. 
And when I look into them, I feel as though 


I could stare forever, and never grow old. 
So please, turn to me, and let me gaze my fill. 
For you are lovely, and I love you still. 


From Athenaeus. 


Fragment No. 28 


[And golden pulse grew along the shores] 

I sang to him, as the stars wheeled overhead, 

And the sun was sinking into the sea. 

I sang of love, and the lovers who love in vain, 

And of how they are doomed to part. 

I sang of the sorrow and the joy, 

And of how the two are intertwined. 

I sang, my voice rose and fell, the music flowed around us both. 
And we danced together, as the stars wheeled overhead, 

And the sun sank into the sea. 


From Athenaeus. 


Random Note from AI: Lato was Sappho's contemporary, and 
Sappho loved her very much. Lato, like Sappho, was a renowned 
poet, and their friendship was the stuff of legend. But one day, 
Lato died suddenly, and Sappho was inconsolable. She wrote 
this poem in memory of her friend: 


Fragment No. 29 


[Lato and Niobe were most dear friends] 
Lato, my dear, my cherished friend, 
You were the sunlight of my life, 

And now you are gone, 

And the world is dark. 

I loved you, Lato, with all my heart, 
And now I am lost without you. 

I will never forget you, 

My friend, my sister, my companion. 
You were the one who understood me, 
And now you are gone. 

I will never forget you, 

Lato, my cherished friend. 


From Dio Chrysostom. 
Fragment No. 30 


[I think men will remember us even hereafter] 
If, in some future time, 

Some man should talk of us, 

I think Even the gods will listen 
With interest, and they will say 
This was a woman worth knowing, 
And they will ask each other 

What has become of her? 

She is dead, they will answer, 

But her memory is precious, 

And her name will never die. 

And then, out of the past, 

There will come a voice 

That will say to them, 

I knew her, I loved her, 

And I never shall forget her. 


From Hephaestion (A.D. 150) 
Fragment No. 31 


[I loved thee Atthis, once long ago] 
What has become of thee, 

Child of my heart? 

Thou art no longer with the living, 
Thou art gone from my sight. 

I know not where thou art, 

Nor what has become of thee. 

I loved thee, Atthis, 

And I lament thy passing. 


Quoted by Plutarch. 
Fragment No. 32 


[To me thou didst seem a small and ungraceful child] 
But now I see that thou art growen fair and tall, 

And thyself art conscious of thy beauty too, 

For well I know that thou dost love to listen 

When others praise thy form and thy bright hair. 


And now I see that thou art growen fair and tall, 
And thyself art conscious of thy beauty too, 

For well I know that thou dost love to listen 
When others praise thy form and thy bright hair. 
Thou art ashamed to meet my gaze, and yet 

I know not why, since thou hast naught to fear. 


Thou art ashamed to meet my gaze, and yet 

I know not why, since thou hast naught to fear. 
Perhaps thou think'st I still despise thy form, 
But now I see that thou art beautiful, 

And I have naught but love for thee in my heart. 


Quoted by Herodian (A.D. 160) 
Fragment No. 33 


[Foolish woman! Have no pride about a ring] 
It means nothing to the gods, 

and it won't help you when you're dead. 
What's the point of owning something 

that's just going to rust away? 


Quoted by Chrysippus. 
Fragment No. 34 


[In doubt I am, I have two minds, 

I know not what to do] 

I am torn between two lovers, 

and I do not know who to choose. 


Quoted by Herodian. 
Fragment No. 35 


[With my two arms, I do not aspire to to touch the sky. ] 
I only want to hold you close to me, 

To feel your breath on my skin, 

And to hear your heart beating 

in time with mine. 


From the Etymologicum Magnum. 
Fragment No. 36 

[So, like a child after its mother, I flutter] 
I flutter after you, seeking your warmth. 


I seek your warmth, and find your love. 
I find your love, and am content. 


Quoted by the Scholiast in the Electra of Sophocles. 
Fragment No. 37 


[The messager of spring, 
the sweet voiced nightingale] 
From her nest in the thorn, 


Sings all day long of love; 
And the rose blooms red 


On the green banks by the river; 
And the lilies white 


In the meadow by the sea; 
And the violets purple 


On the mountain side; 
And the myrtle green 


In the valley below. 
But all these things are nothing 


To my love for you; 
For you are sweeter than honey 


And brighter than the sun. 
Your eyes are like stars 


And your lips are roses; 
Far more fresh than any flower 
That blooms in the spring. 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 38 


[Now Love, the ineluctable, with bitter sweetness] 
Fills me, overwhelms me, and shakes my being. 

I can no longer see 

The straight path ahead of me- 

Only a dark, swirling abyss beckoning me closer 
With each passing moment. 

And yet, even as | am pulled 

Down into the nothingness, 

I cannot help but smile, 

For I know that in death 

I will finally be reunited 

With the one I love. 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 39 


[But to thee, Athis, the thought of me is hateful; thou fliest to 
Andromeda] 


I will not force thee to love me against thy will; 

I would rather that thou wert content to hate me 
than love me with unwilling heart. 

For it is better to be hated than to be loved 

with a reluctant and unwilling heart. 


Quoted by Maximus Tyrius (150 B.C.) 
Fragment No. 40 


[Now Eros shakes my soul, a wind on the mountain 
overwhelming the oaks] 

This tempestuous fire within me burns and rages like a wild 
beast. 

It consumes my marrow, my bones, and my heart aches with 
longing. 


I can no longer think, or see, or hear-- 
I can only feel the searing pain of my love for you. 


lama ship caught in a storm, 
tossed about on the waves. 


lam a bird trapped in a net-- 
I can only flutter and despair. 


I am a deer caught in the hunter's snare-- 
helpless and alone. 


I am a lamb led to the slaughter-- 
I can only wait for the end. 


But even as I am consumed by this fire, 
I would not trade it for anything in the world. 


For it is better to burn brightly and briefly 
than to live long and dull. 


The fragment quoted by Apollonius. 
Fragment No. 41 


[When all night long] (sleep) [holds their eyes] 

and they lie there in their beauty all golden and soft 
yet i must lay here alone and dream of their beauty 
as sleep holds my eyes shut tight 


I ache for them 
I burn for them 
I yearn for them 


in my dark bed 

alone 

I think of them 

and my heart is broken 
I weep for them. 


Quoted by Hermogenes and Eustathius. Sappho is addressing her lyre. 
The legend is that Hermes have made the first ever lyre by stretching the 
strings across the cavity of a tortoise's shell. 


Fragment No. 42 


[Come, O come, divinest shell, 
And in my ear all thy secrets tell] 


Of the cool waves and the clear blue sky, 
And of the sea-gods kind and shy. 


And how they sport in the foam and the tide, 
And how they laugh as they ride on the wave. 
Come, O come, and tell me all, 

For I long to hear thee sing and call. 


Bring me the music of the sea, 

The sound of the waves on the shore. 
And let me dream of the days to be, 
When I shall hear thy song once more. 


Quoted by Athenaeus. 
Fragment No. 43 


[And delicately woven garlands 
round tender neck] 


Aphrodite, mistress of laughter, 
moves among us. 


The flowers tremble with pleasure 
as she passes by. 


Zenobius, about A.D. 130, quotes this as a proverb. The ghost of Gello 
was believed by the Lesbians to pursue and carry off children. 


Fragment No. 44 


[More fond of children than Gello] 

More fond of Gello than Euripides. 

More fond of Euripides than Anaxagoras. 

More fond of Anaxagoras than the Smyrnaean bee. 


Quoted by Choeroboscus. Gorgo is mentioned by Maximus Tyrius as 
being a friend of Sappho. 


Fragment No. 45 
[Very weary of Gorgo] 
I would rather see her go 


than hear her voice or see her face. 


I would rather she would disappear into the night, 
like a shooting star or the moon behind a cloud. 


I would rather she would vanish into the ether, 
like a dream or a memory forgotten. 


I would rather she would fade away 
like a flower in the sun. 


I would rather she would disappear 
like a drop of water in the sea. 


From Herodian. 
Fragment No. 46 


[But upon a soft cushion I dispose my limbs] 
And with both hands I gather my dress 

So that I may uncover my thighs 

And enjoy your sweet caresses. 

I want you now, I want you here 

Your body pressed against mine 

Your lips seeking out mine 

Your hands exploring my skin 

I want to feel your breath on my neck 

Your tongue tracing patterns on my collarbone 
I want to feel your weight on top of me 

Your heart beating against mine 

I want to run my fingers through your hair 
And look into your eyes 

And know that this moment is mine 


Athenaeus quotes this fragment in two portions in different places. 
Lachmann first joined the two parts. 


Fragment No. 47 


[And there the bowl of ambrosia was mixed 

and Hermes took the ladle to pour out for the gods; 
and then all held goblets and made libation, 

and wished good fortune to the bridegroom] 


He held out his cup to lovely Aphrodite 

and spoke to her with honeyed words: 

“I pray that for me, Sappho, you will make sweet 
and that I may always please her. 

And now I go to my wedding-bed with my bride.” 


This singularly beautiful fragment is quoted by Hephaestion as an 
example of metre. It was the first portion of the Poems of Sappho to be 
printed in 1554, along with the "Hymn to Aphrodite’. 


Fragment No. 48 


[The sinking moon has left the sky, 
The Pleiades have also gone. 
Midnight comes--and goes, 

the hours fly 

And solitary still, I lie] 


I wonder--are you thinking of me? 

Do you lie awake at night? 

Do you yearn for me the way I do for you? 
Do you feel this burning light? 


Or are you happily oblivious 

To the thoughts that haunt my mind 
Do you sleep soundly through the night 
While I lie here restless and blind? 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 49 


[Now rose the moon, full and argentine, 
While round stood the maidens, as at a shrine] 


Maiden, with thy silver light, 
Shine on us this sacred night. 
Goddess, hear our humble plea, 
And grant us thy dear love's key. 


From Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 50 


[Thus sometimes, the Cretan women, tender footed, 
dance in measure round the fair altar, crushing the 
fine bloom of the grass] 


Oh, how sweet it is to love, 

And to be loved by thee! 
Maidens, round the lunar queen, 
Pray for love's eternal dream. 


From Herodian as a specimen of metre. It may not be by Sappho. 
Fragment No. 51 


[Then lightly, in an enfolding garment I sprang] 
My heart a-flutter, like a bird. 
I drew near to her, and as I came 


I could see her eyes, dark and shining, 

Her lips, like sweet flowers blossoming. 

I drew nearer, and my heart was pounding, 

I could feel her warmth, and my senses were swimming. 


I was like a bee, drawn to the flower, 

I was like a moth, attracted to the light. 

I couldn't help myself, I was under her spell, 

And then I was in her arms, and she was kissing me. 


From the Etymologicum Magnum. 


Fragment No. 52 


[They say that Leda once found an egg under the hyacinths] 
And out of it hatched two swans, one white as the driven snow, 
and one as black as the night. 


The first one flew away, and never came back. 
But the other one stayed, and built a nest near her feet. 


And now, every time she looks down, 
she sees the reflection of the sky. 


From the Etymologicum Magnum. 
Fragment No. 53 


[And dark-eyed Sleep, child of night] 
He joins the lovers in their flight, 
Alighting on their eyelids soft, 
Bearing the gifts that they desire: 
For one, the forgetfulness of pain; 
For the other, a sweet dream of love. 


In a manuscript of Philodemas about 60 B.C., found at Herculaneum. 
There is some doubt about this as the manuscript is defective. 


Fragment No. 54 


[The handmaiden of Aphrodite, shining like gold] 
Sappho was the picture of perfection, 

A goddess among mortals, sent from above. 

Her voice was as sweet as honey, 

Her beauty could stop a charging bull. 

When she walked, the earth shook beneath her feet, 
And the sun shone brighter in her presence. 


She was the handmaiden of Aphrodite, 
Shining like gold, a star in the night sky. 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 55 


[Andromeda has a fair reward] 

She who was once captive is now queen of the stars. 
The gods have smiled on her, 

and she shines brightly in the night sky. 

She is a reminder that even in the darkest of times, 
there is always hope. 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 56 


[Sappho, why worship most happy Aphrodite?] 
Won't she just laugh and take it all away? 

All the gifts that she so generously gave? 

The ageless beauty and the perfect health? 
The fragile happiness that we all felt? 


Laughing Aphrodite will just take it all away. 

She is the goddess of heartbreak and pain. 

The one who delights in our misery and woe. 
The one who watches as we all crumble and fall. 


So why worship her? Why give her our praise? 
She will just laugh and take it all away. 


I do not worship most happy Aphrodite. 
I worship gloomy, dark-eyed Persephone 
who walks among the dead and wears a wreath of yew. 


Quoted by Hepaestion, Attilius Fortunatianus, and Servius. 


Fragment No. 57 


[Come now gentle graces, and fair-haired muses] 
Dance with me in delight, 
and leave this mortal ground behind. 


Cast away your veils and show your laughing faces. 
Forget your sashes and crowns. 

We will swirl and spin until we are dizzy with joy, 
and the ground will disappear beneath our feet. 


The moon will rise and the stars will come out 
and we will dance until dawn. 


Quoted by Attilius. 
Fragment No. 58 


[A sweet-voiced maiden] 

I cannot pick her out from among the crowd. 
I would know her by her laughter, 

and the way she moves her head. 


I would know her by the light in her eyes, 
and the way she shakes her hips. 


I would know her by her smile, 
and the way she kisses me. 


I would know her by her touch, 
and the way she holds me close. 


I would know her by her scent, 
and the way she makes me feel. 


I would know her by her heart, 
and the way she loves me. 


Quoted by Hephaestion and presumed to be written by Sappho from a 
passage in Pausanias. 


Fragment No. 59 


[Gentle Adonis wounded lies, dying, dying. 

What message, O Cythera, dost thou send? 

Beat, beat your white breasts, O ye weeping maidens, 
And in wild grief your mourning garments rend] 


O Adonis! O Adonis! 

What has become of thy beauty? 

Thy lips were once as sweet as honey, 
And now they are cold and still. 


O Adonis! O Adonis! What has become of thy beauty? 
Thy cheeks were once as red as roses, 
And now they are as white as snow. 


O Adonis! O Adonis! What has become of thy beauty? 
Thy eyes were once as bright as stars, 
And now they are dim and dreary. 


O Adonis! O Adonis! What has become of thy beauty? 
Thou wert once as fair as the morning, 
And now thou art as dark as night. 


O Adonis! O Adonis! Why hast thou left us so soon? 
Thy beauty was a dazzle to our eyes, 
And thy voice was a soothing tune. 


Now thou liest in the grass, 
Thy lifeblood ebbing away. 
O Aphrodite, O Aphrodite, 
What will become of us now? 


Quoted by Marius Plotinus about A.D. 600. 
Fragment No. 60 


[O for Adonis] 

To what god shall I pray? 
What gift shall I give? 

To what god shall I sing? 
What shall I sacrifice? 

My prayer is for Adonis. 

I will give him my heart, 

And sing of his beauty, 

And sacrifice to him my soul. 


O Adonis, 
Please hear my prayer, 
And grant me your love. 


Quoted by Pollux about A.D. 180 
Fragment No. 61 


[Coming from heaven, clad in a purple mantle] 

She walks among men, a goddess among mortals. 

Radiant and fair, they cannot help but stare. 

Yet she is unattainable, a star out of reach. 

Though they beg and plead, she cannot be tamed. 

She is fickle and cruel, her love impossible to hold. 

Yet they continue to try, because to love her is to be alive. 

She is the bringer of pain, but also the Giver of Life. 

And so they worship her, though she will never love them back. 


Quoted by Philostratus. 


Fragment No. 62 


[Come rosy-armed Graces, virgin daughters of Zeus] 
And dance with happy feet in a chorus. 


Dance in a circle, lovely nymphs with flowing hair. 
And let your feet keep time to the music. 


I'll lead the way, and you will follow, 
gracefully moving to the music's beat. 


Your voices will join mine in song, 
a sweet harmony to fill the air. 


The world will be filled with our joy, 
a celebration of love and life. 


Fragment No. 63 


[But Ares said he would forcibly drag Hephaestus] 
Hephaestus knew that Ares was stronger, 

But he also knew he was the better smith. 

He had created an unbreakable net, 

And he used it to capture them as Helios said 
Ares was furious, and he vowed to break free. 

But no matter how hard he tugged and strained, 
The net held firm, and he was trapped. 

Aphrodite was ashamed, and she begged for forgiveness. 
But Hephaestus was not inclined to forgive. 

He wanted to make his wife and her lover suffer. 
So he took them up to Mount Olympus, 

And hung them there for all the gods to see. 

Then Aphrodite said to her husband: 

"It wasn't Ares that I wanted, 

But it was love that I desired. 

What good is passion without fire? 

You're as cold as a statue made of iron. 

You can trap us with your net, 

But you can never trap love.” 


From Athenaeus. 
Fragment No. 64 


[Innumerable drinking cups thou drainest] 
lacchus, joyous one! 

And the grape clusters which lovely Thyone 
With her delicate fingers plucked for thee. 
Thou drainest them and leaveth the lees: 
And when thy fill is full then thou singest, 
lacchus, joyous one! 

And the maenads round thee thyrsus-bearing 
Dance in a whirling ring. 

And thou excellest all in thy reveling, 


lacchus, joyous one! 
For ever young and fair art thou, 
And fresh as the leaves of spring. 


Quoted by Stobaeus. 
Fragment No. 65 


[Thou shalt lie dead forever, 

and never be remembered again— 

not now, or in the future. 

You never had any of the roses of Pieria— 

but you'll wander forever, unnoticed among the shades in Hades] 
You'll never again see the sun, 

or the bright light of day. 

You'll never again hear the birds singing, 

or the sound of running water. 


You'll never again feel the soft touch of a woman, 
or taste honey on your tongue. 


You'll never again feel the warmth of a fire, 
or the embrace of your loved ones. 


You are doomed to wander forever, 
a ghost in the darkness. 


Quoted by Chrysippus. 
Fragment No. 66 


[No maiden, I think, more wise than thou 
Shall ever see the sun] 

Nor yet more beautiful 

Than thou shalt be, when love 

Shall crown thy brow with roses. 

None shall surpass thee then, 


Not even she who dwells 

In the golden halls of heaven, 
Nor yet the snow-white daughter 
Of Zeus himself. 


Quoted by Athenaeus. 
Fragment No. 67 


[What rustic girl bewitches thee, 
Who cannot even draw 

Her garments neat as they should be, 
Her ankles roundabout?] 


I wonder if she knows how to dance, 
Or play the music of the lyre. 

I bet she cannot even read, 

And yet you love her just the same. 


You are bewitched by her simplicity, 
Her lack of artifice or guile. 

You see in her the purity of youth, 
The hope and promise of a new life. 


You love her for who she is, 

Not for what she can do. 

You would rather spend your days with her, 
Than with anyone else in the world. 


Quoted by Choeroboscus. 
Fragment No. 68 


[Hero of Gyara, that swift runner, I taught] 

In the still meadow by the spring I found him, 
Naked he lay, and all his limbs were trembling. 
I wrapped my mantle round his body warm 
And took him in my arms and kissed his lips, 
And taught him all the love that I know. 


Quoted in the Etymologicum Magnum. 
Fragment No. 69 


[I am not of a malign nature but have a calm temper] 

This is why I am able to love so deeply and purely. 

I can see the beauty in all things, even when they are flawed. 
My love is like a rose, blooming in the midst of thorns. 

It is because of my love that I can find hope in dark times. 
And it is because of my love that I am able to forgive. 


Quoted by the Scholiast. 


Fragment No. 70 


[Then sweet maidens wove garlands] 

And one sang a song of yearning, 

And another sang of love. 

And then they all joined in the chorus: 
"Love is sweeter than honey from the comb; 
It is sharper than a two-edged sword." 


Quoted by Maximus Tyrius. 
Fragment No. 71 
[Thou and my servant, Eros] 


My heart is thine, And thou art mine. 
I love thee well, 

But not as I love my wine. 

For wine gives life to me, 

And Eros makes me feel alive. 


From the anthology of Stobaeus. 
Fragment No. 72 


[For if thou lovest us, choose another 
and a younger spouse, 

for I will not endure to live with thee, 
old woman with young man] 

I cannot abide to see thee with another, 
to hear thy laughter with someone new. 
It stabs my heart like a knife to know 
that thou art not mine alone. 


Thou sayest that I am naught but care and pain; 
but it is not so: I am fair as the rosy morn. 
My love is strong as death, and jealous as the grave. 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 73 


[More shapely is Mnasidica, than gentle Gyrinno] 
More fair than the fairest of flowers is she, 

And her eyes are like the blue of the sea. 

When she moves it is as if a gentle breeze 

were rippling through a field of lilies, 

And when she speaks it is like music. 

I can see why the Graces favor her, 

For she is everything that is lovely and good. 

I stand apart from her, not because I do not desire her, 
But because | desire her so much 

that I am afraid to approach her. 

Mnasidica, if you only knew how fair you are, 
You would never doubt my love for you. 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 

Fragment No. 74 

[One more scornful than thee, O Eranna, I have never found] 
Thou art more heartless than the cold north wind, 

And sharper than the spear of Achilles. 


Yet I love thee still, in spite of all thy faults, 
For thou art fair, and comest when I call. 


Quoted by Athenaeus who elaborates that according to Sappho those 
who approach the gods should wear garlands, in order to make 
themselves noteworthy for gods. 


Fragment No. 75 


[Do thou, O Dica, set garlands upon thy lovely hair, 
weaving sprigs of dill with thy delicate hands; 

for those who wear fair blossoms may surely stand first, 
even in the presence of Goddesses 

who look without favour upon those 

who come ungarlanded] 


And if ever it was meet that wreaths 

should be woven for any among mortals, 

now most of all for thee; 

for never did springtime come 

more richly laden with blossoms of every hue than now, 
when first I see thy lovely face. 

So do thou set garlands upon thy head! 


From Athenaeus. 
Fragment No. 76 


[I love refinement and for me 

Love has the splendour and beauty of the sun] 

It gives warmth and life to everything it touches 

And I am content to bask in its radiance 

I love the way it feels to be in love; 

Being wrapped in a warm blanket on a cold winter's night 
Having a fire burning brightly in my soul 

And I am content to let it burn 


From Herodian. 
Fragment No. 77 


[And down I set the cushion] 

And look around the room. 

The sunlight pours in through the window, casting a warm glow 
The dust motes dance in the beams of light, 

and I can't help but smile. 


Everything is so beautiful. 


The colors are so bright and vibrant, 
like a painting come to life. 

And the smell of the flowers 

in the vase on the table fills 

the air with their sweetness. 


I close my eyes and just breathe it all in, 
letting the peace of the moment wash over me. 


From the Scholiast on Pindar. 
Fragment No. 78 


[Wealth without thee, 

Worthiness is no safe neighbor] 

Wisdom is but an empty vase, 

And the fair face of Beauty hath no grace. 
Health without thee Is but a sickly flower, 
And all our life is love and strife 

Without the joy of thy dear company. 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 79 


[And thou thyself, Calliope] 

From what land, what shore didst thou come? 

What breeze wafted thee over the dark sea? 

For surely no mortal could have borne thee hither. 

Thou art come from heaven, | think, or else from Olympus. 


From the "Etymologicum Magnum. 
Fragment No. 80 


[Sleep thou, in the bosom of thy sweetheart] 
And I will watch over thee, 

as a mother watches over her child. 

I will keep the evil spirits away, 

and protect thee from all harm. 

Thou art my dear one, and I love thee. 

In thy sleep thou art even more beautiful, 
than when thou art awake. 

I will kiss thy lips, and stroke thy hair, 

and whisper words of love to thee. 


Sleep on, my love, and know that I am near. 
I will always watch over thee and keep thee safe. 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 81 


[Hither now, ye Muses, leaving golden surroundings] 
Come, sing with me of love that never dies 

And all the joys and sorrows it entails. 

Bring your sweet voices and join in my song, 

For Love is all there is, and ever shall be. 


He comes to us like sunlight after rain, 

Warming our hearts and making them glow. 

Love is the fire that burns away all fear, 

The light that guides us through dark times ahead. 
He is the hope that springs eternal life, 

And we his faithful servants evermore. 


Come, and in your soft hands bring the wreath of laurel 
That Apollo gave me when I sang my verses 

First before his shrine. And now let us begin! 

For it is right that at the start I should sing 

Of Aphrodite, who stirs up sweet desire in the gods 
And mortal men, bewitchingly smiles with love 

And over all her works she rules supreme. 


Now to my song: may some one of you listen here, 
A god or a goddess, if any such there be; 

But if not one will hear what I have to say, 

At least the silent air shall bear my words away. 


I pray to thee O queen of Cyprus born, 
O Aphrodite! Hear my sorrowful moan. 
I am consumed by passion for a boy-- 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 82 


[A fair daughter have I, Cleis by name, 
Like a golden flower she seems to me. 
Far more than all Lydia, her do I love, 
Or Lesbos shimmering in the sea] 


I would rather see her smile than the rich harvest, 

Or hear her voice than the sweet lute. 

Her kiss is sweeter than wine, 

And I love her with all my heart. 

Though she is but a child, still she knows how to love, 
In her arms I find peace and joy, 

And all my cares vanish away. 


From Maximus Tyrius. 
Fragment No. 83 


[From all joy to me, O daughter of Polyanax] 

You bring delight and you are the source of my happiness. 
When I see you, my heart is filled with joy, 

And I travel to a place beyond this world. 

I cannot imagine life without you, 

For you are the very breath that sustains me. 

You are the light that guides me through the dark night, 
And the hope that keeps me going when all seems lost. 
Without you, I would be nothing; 

But with you by my side, I am everything. 


From Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 84 


[In my dream, I spoke to the Cyprian goddess] 
I asked her why my love is so difficult. 

She told me that love is like the wind: 

You can't see it, but you can feel it. 

It's invisible, but it's there, 

Blowing through your hair, 

Kissing your skin. 

Love is like the wind: 

You can never predict where it will go next, 
But you know that it's always there, 
Whispering to you in the night. 


From Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 85 


[Why lovely swallow, Pandion's child dost thou (weary) me?] 
Dost thou not see how my heart aches for thee? 

To look into thy bright eyes and see all the love that burns there? 
Alas, though I know it is vain, I cannot help but hope 

That someday, thou wilt return to me 

and make this sorrowful heart whole again. 


Fragment No. 86 


[She wrapped herself well in gossamer garments] 
And she took a step towards the light, 

her feet barely touching the ground. 

She was ethereal, a creature of the air. 

And as she stepped into the sunlight, 

she dissolved into nothingness, 

leaving behind only a wisp of gossamer cloth. 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 87 


[My sweet mother, broken by soft Aphrodite's spell, 
longing for a youth, I can no more weave the cloth] 
Ares, the god of war, has broken my spear, 

and I can no longer defend myself. 

Zeus, the king of the gods, has stolen my fire, 

and I can no longer see in the dark. 

Poseidon, the god of the sea, has pulled me under, 
and I can no longer breathe. 


I am lost without you, my mother. 
Please, come back to me. 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 88 


[Raise high the roof beams, Workmen! 
Hymenaeus! 

Like Ares comes the bridegroom! 
Hymenaeus! 

Taller than all tall men! 
Hymenaeus!] 

With his bride he enters the house! 
Hymenaeus! 


The fire on the hearth blazes up brightly, 

And round the room go fragrant fumes of sacrifice. 

I pray to Hera, queen of marriage, that this man and this woman 
May love each other with undying affection 

And have children like stars in the sky. 


Quoted by Demetrius. 


Fragment No. 89 


[Towering like the singer of Lesbos among men of other lands] 
And my name is sung by the people of all ages. 

I have lived through many winters and summers, 
I have known love and loss, 

And I have tasted joy and sorrow. 

But through it all, I remain the same: 

The singer of Lesbos, 

My voice is like the wind, 

And my words are like the stars. 

I am the light in the darkness, 

And the hope in despair. 


Quoted by the Scholiast on Hermogenes. 


Fragment No. go 


[As the sweet apple blushes on the end of the bough, 
the very end of the bough which gatherers missed, 
nay, missed not, but could not reach] 

So I blush, the apple of my eye, 

the very end of my bough which gatherers missed. 
Nay, missed not, but could not reach. 

For | am high above them all, 

and my fruit is sweet and red. 


Quoted by Demetrius. 
Fragment No. 91 


[O'er the hills the heedless shepherd, 
Heavy footed, plods his way; 
Crushed behind him lies the larkspur, 
Soon empurpling in decay] 


The sun sinks low behind the mountains, 
And night draws near with silent step; 
The weary sheep are gathered in, 

While on the hillside still I stay. 


From the Etymologicum Magnum. 
Fragment No. 92 


[Hail, gentle evening, that bringst back 

All things that bright morning hath beguiled. 
Thou bringst the lamb, thou bringst the kid, 
And to its mother, her drowsy child] 

Thou bringst the sailor to his sweet wife, 
And from her window she smiles and waves. 
Thou bringest home the weary husbandman, 
His brows are wreathed with sheaves of grain. 
Thou bringest back the warrior to his hall, 
He hangs his shield upon the wall. 

Thou bringest the maiden to her lover, 

And they kiss in the twilight hour. 

Thou bringest all things back to their place, 
All things that bright morning hath beguiled. 


From a manuscript in Paris, edited by Cramer. 
Fragment No. 93 


[Ever shall I be a maid] I shall never be a wife, 
Nor bear children to call me mother. 

But I will always be beautiful, 

And my love will be ever true. 


From the same manuscript as the preceding. 
Fragment No. 94 


[We will give, says the father] 

To the one who wants, what they need. 

And what they need, is always more than they want. 
So the father gives and the son takes, 

and the son grows up to be just like his father. 


Quoted by Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 95 


[To the door-keeper, feet seven fathoms long, 

and sandals of five bulls' hides, work for ten cobblers] 

The brazen bolt of his door is two spans thick, and his staff has 
the girth of an olive tree. 

He is a man like no other, with a voice that echoes in the halls of 
Hades. 

I cannot help but wonder, what sort of man is he? 

Is he kind or cruel, does he keep his promises or break them? 
What secrets does he hold, what stories does he know? 

I would like to ask him, if I could only find the courage. 

Perhaps it is better not to know, for ignorance can be bliss. 

But I approach his door and knock. 


From Hepaestion. 
Fragment No. 96 


[Thou happy bridegroom! Now has dawned 
That day of days supreme, 

When in thine arms thou'lt hold at last 

The maiden of thy dream] 


And all the world will echo back 

The music of thy song, 

As on thou goest to meet thy fate, 
So beautiful and strong. 

Now let the festal joy begin! 

Now let the wine be poured! 

And may this day, for thee and thine, 
Be blest forevermore! 

May Aphrodite bless your marriage 
and fill your life with happiness! 


From Hepaestion. 
Fragment No. 97 


[And a sweet expression spreads over her fair face] 
And she smiled at me and spoke these words: 
"You've come, Sappho! You shouldn't have come! 
But since you're here, won't you stay a while longer?” 


I'm like a bee that's flown to the heart of a flower, 
Drunk on nectar, and I can't fly away. 

I'm under your spell, and I can't resist; 

Your voice is like music, your eyes are like stars. 


I'm caught in your web, and | can't escape; 
Beneath your gaze, I am trembling and weak. 

I can't think, I can't speak, I can only feel; 

My heart is pounding, my head is spinning round. 


Quoted by Galen (A.D. 160) 
Fragment No. 98 


[He should be good who is fair of face, 
And he will be fair whose soul has grace] 


But how can one be good and fair of face? 
Alas, it seems that often those two things 
are not found in the same place. 


Quoted by Apollonius. 
Fragment No. 99 


[Do I still long for maidenhood?] 

The sweet innocence of those days 

When I would bathe in the river 

And the sun would kiss my skin? 

Do I still long for maidenhood? 

To be untouched and unblemished 

Like a rosebud before it blooms its petals soft and pink. 

To be desired by all but given to none like a jewel in a market 
place. 


But then I remember 

How short-lived those days were 
And how quickly they passed 

Like a shooting star across the sky. 


I remember how I used to be 
So afraid of love and what it would do to me 
I was like a deer in the forest 
Startled by every little noise. 


But now | am different 

I have been touched by love 

And it has burned away all my fears. 
Now | am like a lioness 

Proud and fearless 

Ready to take on the world. 


From Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 100 


[The bride (comes) rejoicing, let the bridegroom also rejoice] 
Let the mountains dance together, let the hills be glad. 

Let the house be filled with laughter and let everyone rejoice. 
For the bridegroom has brought home a beautiful bride. 

And she is worthy of him, as he is worthy of her. 

So let them rejoice in each other and may their love never fade. 
The groom comes bearing gifts, bring also your joyous hearts. 
Let the music play and fill the air with mirth. 

For today a new life begins, one full of happiness and love. 
And may these two hearts always be as one, 

Living each day to bring each other joy. 


From Hephaestion. 
Fragment No. 101 


[To what may I liken thee, dear bridegroom? 

Best to a tender shoot may | liken thee] 

For just as a tender shoot from its mother 

The earth sprouts forth, 

So from thy mother's womb thou art come to the light. 
And just as a plant with its rootlets drinks in water, 
Thou with thy bridegroom lips drinkest life; 

And like a flower that stands nodding in the breeze, 
Thy head nods over thine arm. 


Quoted by Servius (A.D. 390) 
Fragment No. 102 


[Hail bride, and all hail! Noble bridegroom] 

With joy I greet you both on this your wedding day. 

May Aphrodite bless your marriage 

And fill your hearts with love and happiness. 

As you begin your life together, 

May you always find contentment in each other's company. 


On this special day, may all of your dreams come true. 

May the years ahead be filled with all that makes you happy. 

I wish for you a lifetime of love and laughter. 

And when troubles come, may they go as quickly as they came. 


On this day that two hearts become one, 

I pray that your lives will be filled with all the good things: 
happiness, adventure, discovery, passion, comfort, and most 
importantly- love. 


From Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
Fragment No. 103 


[For, like her, O bridegroom, there was no other maiden] 
She was the only one, and she is now your bride. 

You have taken her away from her home, 

And you will never let her go back again. 

You have made her your own, 

And you will never let her be free. 

But, O bridegroom, remember, 

You have taken away the only one 

who was meant for me. 


Quoted by Demetrius. 
Fragment No. 104 


[Maidenhood, maidenhood, whither art thou gone from me? 
Never, O, never again, shall I return to thee] 
I have tasted the fruit of love and it is sweet, 
Bitter are the leaves that remain on the tree. 


Quoted by Apollonius. 
Fragment No. 105 


[To himself he seems] 

And the mortals around him mere mortals indeed 

He looks down on them from his great height 

And sees their weaknesses and frailties so clear 

From his lofty position he mocks them and scorns them 

He pities them for their foolishness and lack of understanding 
Of course to themselves they seem just like him 

Except much weaker and small 


From Athenaeus. 
Fragment No. 106 


[(A thing) much whiter than an egg] 
Is what I am, and yet I'm not. 

I have no mouth, but still can sing; 

I have no eyes, but still can see; 

I have no ears, but still can hear; 

I have no arms, but still can hold; 

I have no legs, but still can stand. 
You may think me strange and queer, 
But I am what I am: 

a thing much whiter than an egg. 


Fragment No. 107 


[Neither honey nor bee for me] 

I want the nectar of your lips 

To taste sweet on my tongue. 

I want to drink in your essence, 
To feel your love flow through me. 


Neither flower nor petal for me 

I want the softness of your skin 

to touch and caress my own 

I want to feel our hearts beating as one 
To know that we are truly alive 


Neither sun nor stars for me 

I only need the light in your eyes 

To guide me through life's dark journey 
And show me the way back home 


Neither mountain nor sea for me 
Without you by my side 

There is no place I'd rather be 
Than right here in your arms 


Neither night nor day for me 

I only need to feel your presence 
To know that you are with me 
And that is all I need 


From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius. 
Fragment No. 108 


[Stir not the pebbles] 
Do not disturb the stones. 


For they are the bones of my dead love, 
And I would not have them moved or broken. 


From Apollonius. 
Fragment No. 109 


[Thou burnest us] 

Thou art like a torch 

And we are like moths, 

Fluttering around thee, drawn by thy light. 
We cannot help but be consumed by thee; 
It is our destiny. 


From the Scholiast on the Plutus of Aristophanes. 
Fragment No. 110 


[A napkin dripping] 
A plate piled high. 
The spilled wine of laughter. 


A life well lived is filled with such moments, 
So fill your cup and raise a toast to life, 
To laughter and love and all that makes us whole. 


Cheers to life and all its imperfections, 
For it is these moments that make us who we are. 


From Apollonius. 
Fragment No. 111 


[Him she called her son] 
Him she called her brother. 
Him she called her father. 


From him Sappho learned to love, 
And from him Sappho learned pain. 
But now he is gone, 

And Sappho is left alone once again. 


Fragment No. 112 


[Maidens, although I am dumb, yet thus I speak, if any ask and 
place at your feet one with an untiring voice: To Aethopia the 
daughter of Leto was I consecrated by Arista, daughter of 
Hermocleides Saonaiades, thy servant, O queen of women; 
whom mayest thou bless and deign to glorify our house] 


And so I sing and with my voice I call: 

Dazzling Aphrodite, come to me now! 

Hearken to the prayer of one who loves you fondly. 
Į am consumed by love for a mortal man, 

And piteously I pine away. 

My heart is wound with anguish night and day. 

O come to me now! 

Have pity on my pain! 

For if you turn your face from me in wrath, 

I know full well that I shall die at once. 


Therefore maidens, if any ever did sing or spoke rightly of the 
goddesses as they came down from heaven listen to what I say 
and believe it all: For never has anything been more beautiful 
than Aphrodite; her footstep blazes fire as she moves along—an 
immortal fire which gives joy to gods and kills weak mortals 
through their slender limbs when once it seizes them; so then 
there are two forms of death: one despised by men because 
harsh, and once it has begun to work the fate of mortal creatures 
nothing can oppose or stay its course; but the other delights 
gods and mortals—the one which comes not at all if Aphrodite 
dooms a young man to perish without a wife in his halls: 


she gives him love instead, and with her delight he prospers 
throughout his life. 


The second form of death is desired by all because it heralds 
happiness, gladness, and pretty things for those who experience 
it. So when you pray that I may never come under Aphrodite's 
power - rather than be exempt from pain- check yourselves lest 
perchance among women some should grow old unmarried! For 
even an immortal cannot fight against Aphrodite... 


There are also two forms of wisdom: one is vile and devoid of 
knowledge and hateful while evil counsels flourish around her. 
The other kind brings good things for men though insightfully 
learned herself. Aphrodite possess both these qualities so 
perfectly blended in harmonious union. 


That whoever sees her is stricken with amazement 

And his heart within him ceases to beat for a time 

Then when he comes to himself again and catches his breath 
He prays that he may never lose sight of her as long as he lives 


Aphrodite please don't abandon me 

I am begging you now on bended knee 
Come close so I might touch your face 
Your beauty transcends time and space 
Allow me to lay my head upon your lap 
And listen as you stroke my hair 

Comfort me with words both kind and true 


And chase away these dark shadows looming over me 
Tell your son to ease the pain in my heart 


That pierces through it like a sharpened dart 
For only he can bring peace to my soul 


Please Aphrodite I am begging you now 
Do not let this love go unfulfilled I have sacrificed, prayed, and 
pleaded 


And my faithfulness to you shall never waver 
By your grace I have found happiness 

You've given me back what was once lost 
For that I am eternally grateful 


Aphrodite please hear my plea 

And bless me with your love divine 

And I shall forever sing your praises 

For you are the fairest goddess of them all. 


Fragment No. 113 


[The dust of Timas lies here, unclaimed By husband or by child. 
She passed alone Into the dark, to meet her final fate. 
Her friends, with keening cries and hair unkempt, 
Shore her fair head with sharpened metal blade 
When her bright spirit left this world behind] 

Weep not for Timas, though her life was short; 

She lived and loved with all her heart could give. 

And though she rests now in the dark domain, 

Her spirit still shines bright for those who knew her. 
Let us remember her laughter and her smile, 

The way she lit up any room she entered. 

Though she is gone, her memory will live on; 

She was a special soul, one in a million. 


Quoted by Athenaeus. 
Fragment No. 114 


[A most tender maiden gathering flowers] 

Naked she bathes in the river's cool flow. 

Her lovely breasts are like twin fawns. 

He watches her from the bushes, and his heart is on fire. 
He longs to hold her in his arms and kiss her lips. 


Quoted by Demetrius. 
Fragment No. 115 


[Far sweeter than the throbbing lyre in sound, 
A voice more golden than gold, new found] 
Eros has seized me completely, 

And fire runs through my veins. 

I can no longer think or see, 

Only feel the sweet pain of love. 

My heart races as I hear your voice, 

I tremble when you look at me. 

What can I do to make you stay? 

How can I keep you here with me? 


Fragment No. 116 


[Stand up and look at me, face to face my friend 
Unloose the beauty of your eyes] 

And let me see what I should see In their clear depths, 
What you keep hidden from me. 

Let me see your soul 

And the secrets of your heart 

So that I may know you 

And love you as you deserve. 


Fragment No. 117 


[Love shook my heart 

Like the wind on the mountain 
Troubling the oak-trees.] 

The god has come, 

The one I desire, 

And my heart is on fire. 

He looks at me 

And my knees are weak. 

I am lost, I cannot think. 
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